AFFIRM UNITED, 3-4 August 2012 (Part I) 


Coming Out Of Exile 


Toi > mo A pen, [- 
AER I lec I want to begin by thanking your conference 


organizers for their kind invitation to spend these two days reflecting with you on 
exile, spirituality and the lives of LGBTQ persons. I am truly honoured to be here, 
but also humbled. Humbled because you are part of a Christian church that has, in 
- many ways, set the standard for how other Christian communities should be 
responding to issues of sexual diversity, but are not. My own adopted church, the 
Anglican Church of Canada, is slowly getting there, but sexuality, as you know, 
remains a source of tension within its ranks. As for the church I was born into, and 
raised in, the Roman Catholic—well, I could say a great deal, and I will during my 
time with you, but we all know where the Vatican stands on this issue, and it’s 
certainly not on the left end of the spectrum, to say the least. So, let me say thank 


you. Thank you for your courage and for showing and paving the way for all the 


other faint-hearted churches. 


Je suis sociologue de la religion de par ma formation, ct n16n(domaine-de— 


[QdébEC. Donc, pour moi, la religion est d’abord et avant tout un phénoméne social 


et culturel, une fagon qu’ ont les humains de se construire un monde qui est porteur 
de valeurs et de sens. Un des éléments importants dans cette construction, c’est la 
sexualité, méme si, bien souvent, on n’y pense pas. J’ai donc beaucoup réfléchi, 
enseigné et écrit sur les liens trés étroits qui unissent la religion et la sexualité, en 
particulier dans la vie des hommes gais, car cela fait partie intime de ma propre 
expérience. Je veux donc vous faire partager un peu cette expérience qui est la 
mienne, mais aussi approfondir avec vous mes réflexions sur la diversité sexuelle 
et les exigences et les contraintes du message chrétien. Pour moi, la religion est 
source de désir, tout comme la sexualité. Et le désir est au centre méme de ce que 


cela veut dire que d’étre humain. 


I am a gay man, and I will necessarily speak to you out of that experience. 
But J am also Christian, and ordained, and that also impacts on who and what I am. 
Those multiple parts of me are not in opposition, and never really have been. But 


as we well know, not everyone agrees. I will also speak to you about that. 


What shall we ietsfoce do during our time together? Let me outline for you 
how I propose to address your theme—“Coming out of Exile”’—and give you a 
sense, by way of introduction, of the sorts of questions it has raised for me. There 
are many such questions, but five in particular stand out. While I may not address 
each of them systematically in turn, they will be braided throughout my reflections 


in the course of these two days. They provide the general backdrop, as it were. 


First, what does it mean to be an exile, to live in exile? Second, is there some 
particular experience of exile specific to LGBTQ persons? Third, what does the 

pain of exile teach us? Fourth, and perhaps the most important question, I would 
suggest, how do we know that we have come out of exile, if we ever do, Bete a as 
should? Fifth, what might be some of the salient characteristics of a spirituality of 
exile for LGBTQ persons? These five questions—as well as several others, no 


doubt—will hopefully help sustain and guide our conversations together. 


Stories, especially life stories, are essential to how we see ourselves, and 
equally to how others see us. Stories reflect us back to ourselves, and they allow 
others to hold us in sacred trust. They also contain valuable insights and lessons 
which can far transcend our limited scope of experience. So I shall begin this 
evening by sharing my story with you. I will be asking how the experience of 
exile has shaped my own particular journey as a believing gay man. Not that my 
experience is paradigmatic, mind you, but it could well be one journey reflective of 
a certain generation. Sinan want to sketch out for us some of the 
more significant issues that impact on our common experience as exiles, whether 
nationally or internationally. I do want to get away, insofar as we are able to, from 
an exclusively First World-centered understanding of the LGBT reality, a mistake 
we commonly make. Tomorrow morning, I will turn more explicitly theological 


on you and explore the multiple contours, challenges, pitfalls and wonders of a 


spirituality of LGBTQ exile. I will take some of my clues from Henri Nouwen, 
and his unfinished work on a spirituality of the body. In fact, an LGBTQ exile 
spirituality is all about embodiment, I will argue. Bodies and queer spirituality just 


fit together very naturally. 


I want to begin my story in a more immediate timeframe, by speaking about 
something that happened to me exactly two months ago today, on the occasion of 
my ordination as a transitional deacon in the Anglican Church of Canada. As part 

| of our rite of ordination, the bishop is required to ask if anyone has any objections 
to what is about to be done, something which, as you know, also happens in the 
case of marriages. Part of the liturgical formula reads: “...if any of you know any 
impediment or crime for which we should not proceed, come forward now and 
make it known.” Three of us were getting ordained—two colleagues to the 
priesthood, a woman and a gay man—and myself, another gay man, to the 
diaconate. So, two birds with one stone, as it were. We had heard some weeks 
before that six of our clerical colleagues had filed an objection to our ordination, 
not on the grounds that we were gay, but because we were living with another man. 
Both my colleague and I are legally married to long-standing partners. Their 
argument had to do with the traditional scriptural understanding of marriage as a 
union of man and woman (which I will not argue here), and the canons of the 


Chievo, + 
Anglican Communion which request that bishops not ordain LGBT candidates So 


as not to contribute to the tensions already exacerbating the Communion. Their 
assumption being that, if we had been single gay men, we would naturally be 
celibate (humph, humph!), and therefore suitable candidates for ordination. Note 
the Catch-22 here. Either way, in the eyes of those objecting, LGBT persons are 
apparently not entitled to an erotic expression of their sexuality if they want to be 
ordained ministers in the church of Christ. The bishop, because he believes this to 


be a prophetic issue, rejected the objection, to sustained congregational applause. 


This incident upset me. It had the previous year, when my colleague had 
been ordained a deacon, and the same objection had been filed, and it most 
certainly will next year when—God willing—I am ordained a priest, and again an 
objection is made, though hopefully Pll be mature and much wiser by then, and so 
able to rise above it. But beyond this perfectly natyral emotional response, I tried 
to make sense of what was at stake here. While I ‘disagree with the detractors, I carter 
grant them the right to object on theological and scriptural grounds. When I think 
about it, however, the whole incident is really about power—about who gets to be 
“in,” and who needs to stay “out”—and about SHAME. Yes, shame. About using 


shame to reassert one’s prerogatives, and shaming others so they stay put. The 


homophobia didn’t work, of course, but the shaming itself still happened. 


Let me,put shame out there as the first piece of what it means to be in exile. 


As LGBTQ persons, we have all known shame at different times, and to various 


degrees, in our lives. Some of it can be pretty routine and ordinary, but sometimes, 
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as in the case of my ordination, it can be publicly staged and highly ritualtedd Ww We 
Pe ates f) 
shouldn’t, however, always underestimate the energy and creativity that shame Carn 
provides. David Halperin, a well-known American historian of sexuality, uses the 
Myla 7S etd, 5 
word “abjection,”,which he claims is part of our legacy as LGBTQ persons—or . 
any person on the outside—and which he understands as an opportunity for some 
interesting spiritual work. He writes: “...any non-normative sexual subject who 
has ever had to come out of the closet cannot fail to have experienced something of 
the paradox of abjection: the more people despise you, the less you owe them, and 
the freer and more powerful you are. The contempt in which you are held, and the 
isolation it imposes, also open up rare but precious opportunities for love and 
solidarity among the outcast. (...) Ultimately, then, the value of abjection may lie 
in its promotion of self-abandonment. (...) When the miraculous becomes 
habitual, becomes historical, it can do the work of politics.” These are certainly 
challenging words, and not the customary ways in which we might think of the 
concepts of shame or abjection, but I think Halperin is onto something important 
here. You see, I’m not so sure that exile is not, at times, a good and necessary 
place to be, and that perhaps we shouldn’t be so quick to want to abandon our 


privileged status in that land. Exile can make wonderful things happen. Exile is 


ae work. I will return to this in greater depth in my observations tomorrow, 
iia a) = vi 
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but I wanted to raise it here, because I think it is central to how we come to an 
understanding of ourselves as fully-liberated LGBTQ persons, and this includes 
those who are supportive of our lives and experience, for they too share in our 


experience of exile, certainly vicarieusly if perhaps not personally or intimately. 


Et maintenant, permettez-moi de vous raconter un peu de mon histoire. Je 
suis né franco-américain, dans le nord de |’état de New York. Mon pére travaillait 
dans les bois, sur un chantier; ma mére était une ménagére assez typique de cette 
époque, quoi qu’elle avait enseigné les arts ménagers dans sa jeunesse. Dans mon 
enfance choyée des années cinquante, le catholicisme américain, surtout celui 
d’inspiration canadienne -francaise, était vraiment une culture a part, une petite fle 
minoritaire dans un vaste et tumultueux océan anglo-saxon et protestant. Je ne 
m’en apercevais pas vraiment, car je vivais a |’abri de tout ga, protégé par les robes 
amples et ouatées des religieuses de mon école paroissiale. J’étais un enfant trés 
pieux, plus a l’aise avec les saints et les anges qu’avec mes compagnons de classe. 
Et je savais aussi que j’aimais les gargons. C’était un genre de sentiment instinctif, 
une attirance, sans que j’en sois vraiment conscient. Ma différence, qu’elle soit 
religieuse, affective ou sexuelle, avait donc, méme 4 ce jeune Age, une saveur 


identitaire assez distinctive: 


Par la suite, mes parents sont revenus au Québec avec leurs cing enfants. 


Ma difference religieuse était la norme ici, sauf que maintenant, la langue y jouait, 


car je fréquentais l’école anglaise. Nous sommes arrivés an 1961, a la veille d’une 
période charniére a la fois pour le Québec et pour |’Eglise catholique. J’ai donc 
connu le catholicisme québécois d’entre deux époques—celui, triomphaliste, 
d’avant le premier concile du Vatican, et celui, beaucoup plus humble, d’aprés. 
J’aimais ce catholicisme d’ avant: riche en couleurs et cérémonies, empreint d’un 
esprit trés présent de l’au-dela. Je 1’ aime encore, je l’admets en toute franchise, car 
il a défini "homme que je suis devenu, l’homme gai que je suis devenu. J’y 
puisse toujours les sources de mon identité. Le catholicisme de ma jeunesse et de 
ma vie de jeune adulte —quoique cela puisse vous paraitre sans doute paradoxale— 
m’a donné la permission, de par sa culture homo-sociale et méme homo-érotique, 
d’aimer les hommes, et de me sentir particuliérement a |’aise avec eux et avec leur 


monde. 


Dés les tout débuts, il y eu pour moi une multiplicité identités, une 
multiplicité de sources possibles d’exil: religieuse, culturelle, affective, sexuelle, et 
méme, de par mes citoyennetés, géographiques et politiques. J’ai donc longtemps 
vécu—et je vis toujours—avec ce sentiment de posséder de nombreux lieux 


d’appartenance, ce qui est une expérience assez commune de 1’ exil. 


When my parents returned to Québec in the early-60s, we settled in the 
Eastern Townships, in Sherbrooke more precisely. My mother’s extended family 


came from there, and, though we children did not know it at the time, she was 


dying from cancer. I was sent to an English Catholic school run by a teaching 
order of priests and brothers called the Salesians of John Bosco. My childhood, as 
I mentioned before, was very much steeped in the traditional French Canadian 
Catholicism of that era. I was a pious boy. My hero was St. Dominic Savio, a 
fourteen-year-old Italian student of St. John Bosco who had died of TB and been 
declared a saint by Pius XII in the early 1950s, as a way of encouraging sanctity 
among Catholic youth. I can see now that Dominic Savio was my first significant 
boyfriend—and, even more, quite a heavenly one at that! In my book Sanctity and 
Male Desire, | write about how devotion to various male holy figures was my first 
foray into the pleasures and delicacies of same-sex desire. The Catholic culture of 
my youth therefore became the training ground for my emerging sexual identity. 
That’s something exiles do, and do quite well. They tend to subvert institutions 
from the inside, to turn their implied values and expectations on their head. 
“Subversion” is therefore the second piece of the exile experience that I want to 


put out there for us to think about. 


I was an altar boy. I knew all the Latin responses by heart. I used to delight 
in serving mass at 6 a.m. on cold winter mornings, which was run by a religious 
order called the Blessed Sacrament Fathers. My favourite childhood game was 
dressing up and playing priest, forcing my brother and sisters to attend my make- 


believe masses. I even occasionally played nun, wearing an old blanket as a veil, 
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much to my father’s consternation and no doubt disapproval. What little queer boy 

has not engaged in some sort of gender bending? ako have a vivid memory of 

kneeling on the hard-wood floor of my maternal grandparents’ farm kitchen to | 

recite the nightly rosary with Cardinal Paul-Emile Léger, which was broadcast on 
on ba Be 


the radio from the cathedral in Montréal. My young wend eet timately framed 


by a Roman Catholic devotional ethos. 


What I wanted above all was to be a priest, a dream which my proud and 
devout mother strongly encouraged. It was not unusual, at that time, for French 
Canadian boys, especially the eldest, like I was, to want to be priests. There was a 
sort of cultural expectation that they would. So shortly after my mother died when 
I was thirteen, I went to a minor seminary in the United States, staffed by the same 
religious group that ran my parish church. With few exceptions, minor seminaries 
don’t really exist anymore in the Catholic Church; but back then, there were many. 
The thinking was that if a boy showed promising signs of a priestly vocation, he 
was sent off to be formed from a young age. Minor seminaries were essentially 
private religious high schools, and were especially know for the high calibre of 
their education. I was in minor seminary for four years, and very, very happy 
indeed. I then went on and did close to two years of what is called novitiate, which 
is an intensive period of spiritual formation before taking your first vows as a 


member of a religious community. 
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In a piece I wrote some years ago for a now-defunct gay men’s spirituality 
magazine, I called my seminary experience “a school for desire,” for that is what it 
was. I don’t mean in the blatantly sexual sense—for nothing like that happened to 
me there—but rather as a safe, all-male environment where I could come to a 
deeper awareness of my comfort with, and enjoyment in, the pleasures of same-sex 
companionship and, most certainly, love. The religious order with which I was in 
training was also instrumental in this regard. Their founding charism was that of 
spreading devotion to the Eucharist—in Catholic terms, to the body and blood of 
Jesus, essentially by adoring the exposed host. My formative spirituality therefore 
was, and very much still is, Eucharistic: that is, tactile, incarnational and embodied. 
Surrounded by male bodies on a daily basis, the ultimate male body, that of Jesus, 
was also the centre of my devotional and liturgical life, my very reason for being in 


seminary. 


In seminary, I was formed in the rather chaotic, unstructured and heady 
atmosphere of the 1960s. As I was studying in an American seminary, our 
concerns more often had to do with civil rights and anti-Vietnam War protests than 
with anything specifically or overtly religious. I was also a bit of a rebel. I was 
the kind of seminarian who refused to wear the cassock on principle, because I 
thought it separated us off from lay people. I was also the kind of seminarian who 


had to be ordered by his superiors to get a haircut. Go figure! J recall one 
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summer, when I was stationed in our parish in New York City, being reprimanded 
by another of my superiors for going to see the musical “Hair!” because there was 
some nudity and free love in it. In hindsight, I can see now that I was chaffing at 
the world in which I found myself. On a small scale, in my own life in Catholic 
seminary, the dynamics of change being experienced by the church and by society 
on a much larger scale were being played out, and not always to everyone’s 
comfort or satisfaction, including my own. Plus, I had fallen in love with a fellow 
novice. When he left, it sent my vocation into a tailspin, and I left in turn. My 
sexuality was beginning to mature. I was only eighteen when I left, never having 
really grown up outside the hothouse environment of the seminary. I often think of 
what might have happened had I stayed, and I’m really not sure it would have been 


for the best, either for me or for the church. 


The rest of the story is relatively straightforward, and I will only give you 
the major highlights: academic work in religion—a kind of intelectosh portunity 
as it were; administration and teaching; a discovery that I had something important 
to say about the intimate ties between religion and same-sex desire, and deciding to 
write about it; a thirty-six year relationship, still going strong; former lovers and 
friends dying of AIDS; a disillusionment with, and disaffection from, the Catholic 
tradition in which I grew up; a late stumbling-upon the beauty and simplicity of the 


Anglican way, and a re-discovery of a deeper sense of calling to ordained ministry; 


If you look more closely at the major points of transition in my life story, 
they have often been marked or heralded by a breakage or a rupture of some sort. 
This is not unusual, nor is it necessarily or exclusively an LGBT thing. But I think 
“exiles” tend to have more of these points—or, at least, they may experience them 
more intensely, or in a more deliberate or meaningful way. In part, this might 
come from the fact that we need to construct our own levels of significance. Exiles 
often can’t share—or at least, they are often excluded from—normative worlds of 
meaning. My mother died when I was thirteen; I left home a month later to go to 
seminary, thereby leaving normal family relations behind, and beginning a journey 
of same-sex discovery. My friend, with whom I had fallen in love, though I did 
not call it that at the time, left the novitiate; I abandon my studies for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, thereby entering a period of intense intellectual productivity 
concerned with understanding the why and wherefore of the religious worldview. 
In my adult years, I become increasingly disillusioned with, and disaffected from, 
the Roman Catholic Church’s teachings on sexual and gender issues; with the 
support of Anglican friends, I begin an inner journey of healing, leading to a sense 
of renewed vocation and eventual commitment to an ordained state. Ina way, it’s 
a circular pilgrimage; these moments of rupture also became points of integration. 
Exiles have no choice but to do this. Exiles do not have the luxury of wallowing in 


some state of unfinished and immature development. Society does not allow it. 
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One of the things we have done, as queer exiles, is to rework and to reframe 
the experience of what it means to be religious. I will draw from a text I wrote two 
years ago for The Gay & Lesbian Review Worldwide. In it, I discussed the four 
ways that gay scholars of religion have redefined or rearranged the links between 
same-sex desire and religion. I am suggesting that these also apply to our work as 
LGBTQ Christians and their allies. Let me quote and paraphrase myself, if I may. 
In what follows, please insert the word “queer” where and as you wish, as I will 


show. 


“If one were to attempt an overview of gay male studies in religion, four 
general thematic approaches would emerge from our survey. The first is what I 
will call the assertive: it holds that there is no contradiction between being gay and 
religious. (...) We have deliberately left the “homosexuality-as-sin” paradigm 
behind us. Not only is this paradigm unproductive; it is fundamentally demeaning 
and oppressive. The second uncovers and reaffirms the continued presence and 
contributions of gay men (read “queers”) in religious history: the historical. We 
look beyond, under, and through historical fact to discern the vitality and lingering 
aura of the queer religious touch. The third looks critically to religion (itself) as a 
source of same-sex desire: the subversive. From the insider’s viewpoint, it is the 
shape, colour and texture of the religious experience itself that holds the key to 


understanding and appreciating the dynamics of the erotic. Religious hunger and 
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sexual hunger, in other words, are cut from the same cloth. A fourth—the flipside 
of the third—turns to gay culture itself (again, read “queer) as a legitimate source 
of religious insight and experience: the cultural. What gay people (again, 
“queers”) choose to do and create in their lives—their rituals, values, beliefs, 
relationships, and communities—can be transformed into inspired and inspiring 
sources of religious or spiritual identity and belonging. Rather often, this is (most 
effectively and eloquently) expressed through the creation of culturally alternative 


lifestyles and communities.” 


I would ask you to think about these words, and to pause and reflect on how 
queer Christian exiles do this same work, that of: the assertive, the historical, the 
subversive, and the cultural. You have all had to reclaim your Christian faith and 
tradition as being coherent with who and what you are, as ultimately welcoming to 
your unique desires. You have all had to re-read and re-discover Christian history 
and scripture in fresh new ways, uncovering personages and events that speak to 
your queer lives. You have all had to mesh and integrate ‘the sexual you’ and ‘the 
religious you,’ learning to be comfortable with both simultaneously. And you have 
all had to create new times and fresh spaces for the healthy expression and living 
out of your queer Christian selves. We have all had to do this necessary work of 


conversion, for that is exactly the work to which we are all called. It is beautiful 


work, and work that comes from the Spirit, thes Ee // /) 4 XI Lox s oe 
wrorte 
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Il y a deux dimensions importantes de !’expérience de !’exil que j’aimerais 
aborder avec vous ce soir, c’est-a-dire la notion d’éloignement et celle, encore plus 
pertinente, de survie. Lorsqu’une personne est obligé de s’exiler, nous pensons le 
plus souvent qu’il ou elle doit émigrer ou s’expatrier, s’éloigner de sa patrie ou de 
son pays. S’exiler implique une sorte de déchirure, un départ forcé ou non-planifié 
vers de nouveaux horizons, le plus souvent un endroit ou une culture qui nous sont 
étrangers ou inhabituels. Nous pensons entre autres a des réfugiés, ces personnes 
qui n’ont d’autres choix, pour des raisons politiques ou de sécurité, que de quitter 
le connu et le familier pour l’inconnu et le beaucoup moins certain. Etre loin de ce 
qui nous rassure, ou ce avec quoi ou avec qui nous avons grandi, peut étre, ala 
fois, une expérience profondément déstabilisante, mais aussi une certaine forme de 
libération. Personne n’aime étre loin de son milieu, mais nous savons tous, par 
experience, que cela apporte aussi son lot de découvertes. L’exil peut nous ouvrir 
l’esprit vers de nouveaux horizons. L’exil nous force a confronter l’inattendu et 


Vinconnu. Le nouveau. 


Tout exilé est obligé de survivre ; il ou elle n’a pas le choix. Mais survivre 
implique beaucoup plus que de simplement pourvoir a ses besoins ou a ceux de sa 
famille. Survivre nécessite une volonté, un désir d’apprivoiser l’inconnu—ce qui 
est nouveau et, a la fois, différent de nous. Survivre veut dire faire l’expérience de 


ce que nous ne connaissons pas. Survivre implique toujours un risque, que ce soit 
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pour soi-méme ou pour ceux et celles qui nous sont chers. Survivre apporte donc 
son lot de désespoir, mais aussi de bonheurs multiples. En survivant, nous ouvrons 
aussi de nouveaux horizons, nous nous formons en de nouvelles personnes. Nous 


nous incarnons différemment. 


Dans la description de votre congrés, vous parlez de chrétiens LGBTQ et de 
leurs alliés comme « des étrangers au sein d’un pays étrange, » ou « strangers in a 
strange land » en anglais—ce qui vient, comme vous le savez, du livre de l’Exode. 
Les étrangers qui habitent un pays qui leur est inaccoutumé ou nouveau se doivent 
de créer de nouvelles identités, tout comme le peuple juif d’antan. Ils ne perdent 
pas ce qui leur est propre, mais ils doivent apprendre de nouvelles facons de faire, 
de voir, de parler et de travailler avec les autres, et méme de s’identifier soi-méme. 
L’exil est certainement riche en rebondissements de toutes sortes. Il enseigne la 
discipline, mais d’abord et avant tout, comme vous le mentionnez, la résilience, ce 
qui est un peu semblable. C’est cette résilience qui nous a permis de survivre a une 


société ainsi qu’a des églises homophobes et injustes. 


Nous avons été contraints et contraintes de nous éloigner de ce qui nous était 
chers—de nos communautés, de nous-mémes, peut-étre aussi de Dieu. Mais nous 
avons survécu, car il le fallait, et nous l’avons fait avec beaucoup de grace et aussi 
un brin d’éclat. En survivant, nous pouvons étre fiers de nous-mémes—et, encore 


plus, fiers de ce que nous pouvons partager avec ceux et celles toujours en exil. 
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But, have we truly come out of exile? I ask the question because I believe it 
is more than rhetorical; it is a critically important question. I suggested earlier that 
exile is a good and necessary place to be, in the sense that it teaches us things, that 
it forms and molds us. Why should we therefore want to leave? I am one of those 
who believes that LGBTQ persons will never not be in exile, because, as with 
systems of sexism and racism, homophobia will always be with us. This does not 
mean that we should not have equal rights—quite the contrary—but rather that we 
should not lull ourselves into thinking that marriage or any other such equality 
automatically means the magical disappearance of hatred against queer people. In 
that sense, we will always be “in exile,” always on the margins, always less than 
perfectly mainstream. In fact, one of the very real concerns and challenges that sp 712 
queer activists have raised about our politics and our culture is the fact that it is 
becoming increasingly mainstream, and therefore losing its critical edge and its 
creative potential, When you think about it, this is not all that different from how 
Christians, historically, have tended to understand their place in the wider world— 
as not being always perfectly aligned with it. The truly important thing about the 
exile experience is what you learn to do with it. Exile is always a pedagogically 


formative experience. 


One of the other assumptions we make all too commonly is to think that the 


progress and good things happening in our privileged First World context are the 
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norm, that they define the standard for queer people worldwide. But we know, just 
from looking at the papers every day, that this is not the reality. Queer exile is a 


more common experience than not beyond our comfortable, self-indulgent borders. 


Young boys are being accused of sodomy in Iran, and are hanged publicly. 
The president of that same country denies the existence of homosexuality. Queer 
activists are targeted daily by death squads in Mexico, Colombia and Iraq. The 
parliament of Uganda considers making homosexuality a capital crime. The city of 
Moscow in Russia bans gay pride parades for one hundred years. Ultra-nationalist 
punks, supported by Christian orthodox churches and clergy, savagely attack gay 
and lesbian demonstrators in former Soviet republics. The president of Zimbabwe 
calls homosexuals dogs, and endorses beating them up. Vatican City State—that 
feudal, so-called country—blocks major diplomatic efforts at the U.N. to endorse 
equal rights for sexual minorities. And yes, in our own backyard, on both sides of 
the 49" parallel, our own prime minister and his cabinet decide to cut funding to 
LGBTQ community groups, and American televangelists persist in spouting shrill 


religious condemnations against abominable acts. The depressing list could go on. 


This is a snapshot, of course, but a very telling one. Cutting funding to 
community groups is by no means the same as being threatened by death simply 
for being lesbian or gay. We need to keep things in perspective. What all these do 


have in common, however, is a disdain by the wielders of power, whether secular 
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or religious, for the individual and collective lives of queer people, of queer exiles. 
In fact, they all seek to maintain us in the condition of exile: to keep us speechless, 
faceless, nameless, and invisible—in a word, powerless. They all seek to break us, 
to turn our state of temporary exile into a permanent one. There is, you see, a 
vitally important and fundamental difference between choosing exile for oneself 
and having it imposed upon you. The former can be liberating; the latter is always 
oppressive. If I were to reflect on my own life—or you, upon yours—we would 
discover, quite paradoxically, that there have been times when we have chosen 
exile because we had to, because it was a question of sheer survival. Think about 
our coming out. I believe it is, at its heart, an experience of exile, but very much a 
good, positive and necessary one. It means: I am myself, not like you, but proud of 
my difference. Coming out may indeed help us overcome our internal exile—our 
sense of self-alienation—but it does not necessarily eliminate the existential sense 
of exile from the broader culture. If anything, it can heighten it. The question then 
becomes: what creative use can we make of this? Again, in my own life, I see my 
queer scholarship and my call to ministry as a gay man as energizing experiences 
of exile. They set me apart, mark me as different, but it is in this “setting apart,” in 


this difference, that I can best do the work I know God has called me to. 


Part of being an exile means taking care of other exiles, of mentoring them 


in the ways of exiles, of ensuring that their sense of exile becomes a genuine and 
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' dynamic source of empowerment. One of the great challenges facing LGBTQ 
communities —perhaps “crises” is a better word—is that of how our youth are 

being treated by the broader heterosexual culture. We are certainly all aware of the 
desperate toll that being queer can take on youth, and of some of the all-too tragic 
consequences that can flow from this: bullying, ostracism, suicide. We are also 
aware of the large number of individuals and communities, both queer and straight, 
who have responded proactively to the violence being done to queer youth, and 

this heartens us. The responsibility for taking care of our own, however, remains 


ours. I do not mean this in any exclusionary or possessive way. I mean it as a 


sacred trust, a God-given calling, one that is specific to usarnclh oun Cte Intern 


For me, being called to be gay is primarily a vocation. This may sound to 
some of you as being oddly religious in an old-fashion sort of way, and perhaps it 
is. I take my cue from that grandfather, or perhaps grandmother, of gay liberation, 
Harry Hay, the founder of the Mattachine Society and of the Radical Faeries. Hay 
believed that queer folk, as he called us, have historically been the guardians and 
transmitters of culture, of the reservoir of human knowledge. An essential part of 
our work has to do with what we would call, today, “mentoring.” It means that we 
carry responsibility for those coming after us—for their development, for their 
initiation, for their future, and, above all, for their safety. I can think of no better 


way of naming this than as a sacred trust. It is, indeed, the work of angels. 
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If you have been following my rather long-ish presentation thus far, you will 
have noticed that I slipped rather easily and without much fanfare into claiming for 
myself—and, by extension, for ourselves—the nomenclature of “exile” as a form 
of identity. 1 know that in this post-modern, queer age, one should be wary of 
identities. They tend to constrict, and they more often ‘close down’ than they 
‘open up.’ But I think we sometimes lose something essential and distinctive when 
we collapse identities one into the other. Things then tend to become bland, 
colourless, without the uniqueness that makes them stand out. ‘Queer’ may well 
be a useful, egalitarian term, but I’m not so sure that a queer is a queer is a queer, if 
I can paraphrase Gertrude Stein, that queerest of all queers. ‘Queer’ can at times 
obfuscate and homogenize, as much as it can help overcome separateness. I think 
that the term ‘queer’ is sometimes used, regrettably, as a cool way to de-politicize 


the political. 


I talk about identities because I would like to play a bit with your conference 
theme, “Coming out of exile.” Think about how different it might sound if it was 
“Coming out as exile,” and what that might mean for all of us in our work. There’s 
a double entente here. On the one hand, it looks at the coming out experience itself 
as exile work, something I suggested earlier. On the other, this rewording claims 
the exile identity as constitutive of the LGBTQ experience and what our presence 


means in the world. Exiles stand in the world to remind the world that this is not 
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all there is. In a way, therefore, exile work is eschatological work. In looks to a 
brave new world that is yet incomplete. Not a brave new world a la Huxley, but a 


brave new world formed through the energizing and fiery breath of the Spirit. 


Let me bring back three words I highlighted in this presentation: shame or 
abjection, subversion, and letting go or giving up. I suggested that these were 
tied to spiritual work, a concept I will examine tomorrow. I further suggested that 
each of these could be integral parts of an exile identity. But why would anyone— 
and even less, LGBTQ persons—want to claim for themselves such an identity, 
one that is so marginal, risky, pee! and potentially destructive to us? Is it 
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healthy to inhabit shame, to fem to be a ire to let i as give up so 


much? Yes, I think so, because the first, shana builds Leek among us, the 
second, subversion, keeps us honest and slightly off kilter, and the third, the letting 
gO, opens us up to the transcendent found within our core experience of exile. Of 


course we are coming out of exile. I would not want to dispute this. And yes, 
indeed, we need to move even further out of exile—but perhaps not totally. Even 
more, exile has given us many gifts, shown us many survival techniques and skills, 
that we can now share with those inhabiting similar spaces of marginality. Our 


exile can now become a means of grace for others. 


Finalement, permettez-moi de vous rappeler trés briévement qu’étre en exil 


signifie, pour nous, |’élaboration de nouvelles possibilités, la mise en place de 
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nouveaux horizons, la tenue de nouvelles promesses, et |’enracinement de tout ce 
qui n’est encore qu’un réve éphémére . Etre en exil signifie la construction d’un 
monde meilleur; c’est d’abord et avant tout un travail d’imagination. Quand nous 
pensons a tous nos ancétres des communautés LGBT—ces exilés sexuels de 
Vhistoire—nous pouvons étre fiérement reconnaissants et reconnaissantes, car ce 
sont leurs imaginations, leurs divers refus, leurs amours, leurs propres corps qui 
ont fagonné, symboliquement, les nétres. Et l’esprit et la détermination de tous ces 
exilés sont notre héritage. C’est un héritage, en tant que chrétiens d’aujourd’hui, 
que nous nous devons de saluer et de respecter, mais aussi d’épanouir et de mener 


4 une conclusion, si non finale, 4 tout du moins glorieuse. 


“The spirit lifted me up and brought me in a vision by the spirit of God into 
Chaldea, to the exiles. Then the vision that I had seen left me. And I told the 


exiles all the things that the Lord had shown me.” (Ezekiel 11: 24-25) 
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Tomorrow, I suggest that we spend some time with a couple on eunuchs: 


one, an Ethiopian, who may already be quite familiar to you, but perhaps not; the 
other, more contemporary, a eunuch “for the sake of the kingdom.” Eunuchs are 
fundamentally creatures of exile. Their very bodies mark their exiled state, yet 
eunuchs are powerful. They once ran empires. A eunuch is the first recorded 
gentile Christian convert. Sexual exile and ambivalence have always implied 


spiritual strength and insight. I ask you, therefore, to dream of eunuchs tonight. 


